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FOREWORD 



A review of current rusuarch and practicoB , indicates o^luit attainment ot 
equity in vucational sjducatian would be facilitated if administrators wore 
committed to making ^;cx cquit>^a high priority; teachers and counselors were 
trained to implement aex fair exploration and recruitment, programs; teachers 
were trained to nupport pioneering students in nontraditional courses; and 
vocational educators generally recogqlzed that equity extends to both, female 
and male students. This paper includes a review of the state-of-the-art of 
* professional development as it relates to sex equity in vocational education. 
' _k major source of infornation is a description of programs provided by sex 
equity coordinators in 21 states* 

''Professional Development Programs foT Sex Equity in Vocational Education" is 
one^f a series of 16 papers produced during the first year of the National 
Center's ^^nowledge trans foi^mat ion program. The 16 papers are concentrated 
in the four theme areas emphasized^ under the National Center contract j 
.special needs ^subpopulations, sex fairness, planning, and evaluation in . 
.vocational education, ^The review and synthesis of research in each topic 
^rea is intended to communicate knowledge and suggest appl'ications . Papers 
^^"should be of interest to all vocational educators, including admin Isfrators, 
researchers, federal agency personnel, and the National Center staff. 

The profession is indebted to Ms. Mary Ellen Verheyden-Hilliard for her 
scholarship in preparing the paper. Recognition is also due Dr. Deena B. 
/Vllen, University of Minnesota, Ms, Carol Jabonaski, New York State 
Department of Education, and Dr. Louise Vetter, the Nattonal Center for . 
.Research in Vocational Hducation, for their critical review of the^ manuscript . 
-'^ Dr. Carol P. Kowle , research specialist, supervised the publication of the 
series, Mh. Jo-Ann ^Cherry coordinated editing^^nd production. 
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lixecutive Director 
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INTROOUCtlON . ■ . 

V. 

Professional development to assist in making sex. equity a reality in 
vocational education will require ongoing, In^depth efforts. A review of 
curt-ont research and practice inJUatcs that the attainment of sex oqin ty in 
vocationKl. education Lould be ,roatly facilitated if the following were true. 

1, Administrators were comTiittod to making sex equity a high priority 

2! Teachers and counselors were^ trained to develop and implement an explore- 

* ' tion and recruitment plan which encourages all students to discover their 

interests and capitalize on what ds available to them in vocational 
T education programs 
3. Teachers in classrooms, shops, and laboratories were trained to support 
pioneering students in nontraditional courses and prevent harassment of 
these students ^ j ^ 

4/ Vocational educators realized that equity extends to both male and female 
^ ^^tudents, recognizing that discritnination has been more intense against 

females* and that females may be more in need of assistance ^ 

This paper will include a review of the state-of-the-art^ of professipnai 
deveiopment as it relErtes to sex equity in vocational education. The need fdr 
sex eqyity in vocational education will be examined, the professional develop- 
ment activities being offered to achieve sex equity will be discussed, ^nfd 
recommendations for future professional development in sex equity Vill be made. 

The author wishes to recognize those state level sex equity ^coordinators in 
vocational education who provided information on the state-of-the-art trom 
their perspective. . ■ . ' 

THE PROBLEM OF SEX DISCRIMINATION ; 

— ^- ■ ' - ■ 

Sixty percent of all American women between the ages of 18 and 64; are In the 
.'w#Tk force, approximately 80 pdrcent in nonprofessional work. Yet t hp options 

• offered through the training programs of vocational institutions ar'e scarcely 
tapped by women. Although females comprise approximately 55 percent .aH ' 
vocational education 'enrollment's .. half of them leave without any specific 

ski 11 training. Those who are "trained for gainful emproyment are trained m 
the female-intensive occupntinns where the earnings are about 60 percent of 
male earnings and where the opportunities for advancement are extremely low 
(Allen, 1975). ' • ' ' ' 

These findings are not new, The literature on the need for increased sex 
fairness in vocational education' is extensive. The Pi-oject Baseline series 
and its component on Women in Vocational Education (Steele, 1974) presented 
statistics" documenting sex stereotyping, sex bias and sex .discrimination. 
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A publication from. the SecrctruT of Health, Ilducation and WolfarG's Advisory 
Cpmmittqe on the Rights and Rospons ibi Tit Ics of Women' (Steiger and Cooper, * 
1975) ;uid Manpower Magazine I^Verhcydcn-ililliard , 1975^ iCTponstratod cotitinucd 
problems' in the area of sex fairness, ^Sex .discriminat ibn in guidance and 
counseling, in<\luding vocational counseling, has been the subject of a major 
report for. 'Ghe U, S. Commissioner of Hducation Clforway^ et *al , , 1976) . 

The need for young women to prepare for gainful careers is evident. In 
March i975 unu uuL of. tun familios was hoadcd y a female as compared !to one 
out of 25 in 1960, One out of three families headed by women, as compared to 
ono out of 18 headed by men, are at the poverty level ( Monthly Labor Review , 
L976) . Furthermore, statistics available from the National Health Center 
indicate that the divorce rate has increased by 127 percent since 1960, Clearly, 
young women have as much need as young men for training that will help them 
hereme independent ndnlfs. 

The above are merely background statistics indicating the need for , encouraging 
young men and women to undertake adequate vocational education. Within the 
admitiistrat ive structure of vocational cducatdoi^ itself, there is a further 
need to encourage sm equity. Inside the vocational system, women arc ' s 

underrepresented in Readership positions (Clement, 1975; Lemmon, 1974; Roby, 
1975); girls and women are segregated into specific program areas (Rieder, 
1977; Roby, 1975r House of Representatives, 1975; Steele,' 1974); and counselors, 
teachers and admin LStf4tors continue to exhibit se*x-biased attitudes (Klemmack, 
et al,, 1975; Roby, 1975; Steele,^ 1974) . 

Federal statutes have been enacted which legislate against sex stereotyping- 
and sex discrimination. Title i% of4he Educatiori Amendments of =1972 forbids 
sex discrim0iation in ^vdeat ionai education. Title Jl of the Educatiorr^ 
Amendments of 1976 spells out requirements to'assist in the elimlhation of 
sex discrimination* ' - ^ 

\ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' ' 

BIAS AMONG COUNSELORS AND TEACHERS 

Vocational educators still arc not closply attuned to the need ^fo^ vocational 
education of young women. The research Indicates that educators seom to bo 

^trapped in their 'own biases,." These biases prevent them from assisting 
where they are needed in undoing stereotypes-. Administrators pursue .r- 
recruitmenp and admission practices which arc biased and stereotyped 

' (Feminists Northwest , 1975; Moore, 197J). Although some effort now is being 
made to reduce sex -bias and sex stereotyping in organizational efforts, little, 
1^ being done through initlRtivos to effect change^ in individual settings 
(Miller-Beach, 1977). - . - ^ 

Counselors, including vocational counselors, perceive themselves as being free 
from bias, but this is indicated more by what they say than by what they do 
(Hawiey, 1975). B:-ngham and House C19J3) indicated that counselors' did not 
know about^the change- in the part Icipat Ion of women in the work force and the 
discrimination they scncduntored.' 'in n study by ilawlcy (1975)., counsMors . 
underestimated the proportions of^girls who ^^^ill grow up *to wbrk for some 
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periiul (>r thfii- iTvcs tlie propuiM: idii of thosu'who wLl 1 wojk VuW time. 
(•(HinstflorK m:ro ;il>.n not aware of the extent .of the di stropanc ien in the 
incomes (if wointti and men. 1-urthcriiioro , older male counselors were more 
likely to rcsijond i.i a less knowledHoahl e manner than young men or women 
of al 1 ages. 

If cnunsulurs sfum uiuii>lu to grasp the changes, it hocomcs clear that they, 
as well as vocational teachers and administrators, must he made aware of 
these cluiiigcs if Liscy are Lu uiidurstand the need for ;jcx fa i r. vocnt i nna 1 
bJucation (Dittman, il)7(,; Mi 1 ler- Ik-ach , 1977). A study ofcounselor 
attitudes (lingelhard. i;'7()) showod tliat counselors expressed the most 
coiiscrvative attitudes towartf the idea of tlie Workiitg motncr and that; overall, 
men"s^att itudes were more conservat ivo . than women's attitudes. 

Schools, Furthornioro, continue to uho biasoU guidance matorials. For exctmplo, 
in a study QPfOSt=l97U high school levul guidance materials, (Vcttor , 1974) 
raiuloin sample^ from gomnicrcial and noncommercial lists indicated that 75 
[)ercent of the illustrations wore of men and 75 percent of the proper names 
used were male. "Stereotyping was depicted in the representation of types 
of lobs, witH' 33 percent of men but only 4 percent of women being shown in 
outdoor' jobs. Thirty-six percent of^thc material, di ffercntiated malC'^and 
female car^r patterns. While 30 pcrdent of the materials mention the 
working mojther, none made an assumption that men were fathers. 

The research further .shows that of the women who do pursue nontraditional 
vocational edutation, 65 percent arc faced with classroom/shop related 
probl^ertis.. The single largest problem affecting women enrolled in * 
nontraditional vocat ional classes is the failure of men to adj.ust to' women 
in the class. This would seem to indicate that the vocatianal teachers have 
been unable to 'control harassment in their classrooms, or have not invested 
enough effort in its control (Kano^^l978) . Other factors besides counselor 
and teacher bias inhibit the career choices of young women md men. ^The 
expectations of family, peers and the students themselves are often sex 
stereotypic. The media have contributud little effort to break through sex 
stereotypes and have even encouraged tiiom at times. 

On the other hand, can also note one of the primary goals of education is 
to expand student competencies by providing opportunities for exploration, 
int^^matipn processing', 'and skill development. It is time to recognize that 
understanding sex stereotyping and howlto move beyond ilf are key educational 
tools which the school system must offeV to its students. 



In spite of the bias with which they are surrounded, young women, more than 
young. men, are willing to ehnnge the stei^eotypes , females view themselves as 
significantly less sex = typed ^hiin males (nittman, 1976), exhibit higher 
attitude scores in a study on attitude change (lingelhard, 1976), and consider 
themselves as more liberal than males on attitudes concerning the role pf 
women {Shepard and.fless, 1975). It would seem that educators could use 
these changing beliefs that young ^women have of themselves to help them 
Uichleve great pr freedom of occupational choice. 

/ ■ ■ . 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT FOR SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



An analysis of tho literature indicates* that a piethora of imaginat i ve idoas 
have been suggested as ways to. Implement change, 

Administrators 

Those with the greatest potential impact on personnel, program practices, and 
policies are at the leadership level. If change is to ocuir, thnse in leader- 
ship position^ must be ready and willing to initiate change in themselves 
(AlleHp 1976; Verheyden-lli 1 1 iard , 1977a). 

Administrators should participnte in the insorvice programs which they 
develop for others (Allen, 1976) , 'I'his participation indicates to staff that 
the administirator takes the issue of sex discrimination and sex stereotyping 
seriously. /When administrators purticipntc in training, they are in a bettor 
position to require training for others and to provide overt support for 
change through affirmative action steps (Simpson, 19741 and through the 
developmfnt of now models for vocational aspiration (Schonck, 1977). Having 
become active in the effort themselves, they can encodrage staff to gather 
and discuss sex stereotyped attitudes and consequences (Reha and Nappi, 1975), 
Once they have experienced training themselves, and have encouraged,, developed, 
and implemented training for their staff, administrators are in a position to 
introduce? nonsexist career education at early grade levels (Harris, 1974; 
Parks, 1976), as well as the later levels where train iilg^programs for the 
matur^ woman are sorely needed (Allen, 1975). 

Vocational oducators arc becoming increasingly aware that although more than 
half of the students are girls or women, less than half of the administrative 
leadership is female. This suggests the need for training on recruitment of 
women at the administrative level. The placement of a significant number^of 
women in decision-making positions lends credence. to vocational educators' 
intent to encourage sex fair practices. 



Teachers 

The liteYaturc suggests that teachers should develops an awareness of the 
impact of their attitudes on their students and the force of their example as 
role models (Sheridan, 1P76- Weeks, 1974). Classroom, laboratory, and shop 
teachers must realize the impact of their own personal values on students 
tiirougli values and attitude clarification experionccs (Kimmel , 1974; Simpson. 
1974). All such efforts should be developed at both th^ prescrvice and 
inservice level (Lamcl, 1974; Schonck, 1977; Sheridan, 1976), 

Training and* placement of v<omen teachers in male-dominated courses would help 
the vncntionnl education system. ^ Such changes could make 
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mall*- i lit iMiHivc cnursrs uf stiuly marc hi- 1 i i-vm i> U' to nirh. aimI to their 
t'amilli^s (iUtHk*r. 1U77) as work whii^h i "nppnipr i nt u*' (ov wijuumu 

I'or hoys anil youHK men It would he pnrucularly valuahlr to ^\cv men ns hninr 
uconomlstf,. particularly in tlie noinianUul asport of the* fir hi. As t lu' 
two = carear family hecomos more commoii, mvn will nocMl to luaro more about th 
rcsponsibi 1 it ics of homo and child ciiiv. 



\\c:\cnrcU rocnminoiulat ions d^r rounsolors iuchuU^ the iioinl 1 hccomo avsaro ot 
tlicir ptM'sonal It^vel i)i coinmifmiMU lo and uiuiorsl and in); o\' 'w)^ (MjUitN, 
Pdsitivo srui)s would nuMudo sta t i iij:, iu^* 1 :^ for nunsoxi:a approach^:, to i-aim 
couiist'l i n^^ and nonsoxist use of intorost inventories throu|di lionost diseut^sH) 
of cK-cupationai and skills tniaiiiond. 1975; Kilhy, 1971.; VettiM^ 1971), 

ihc liLvd .M^oaUr stMKMtivity to riie :.rx bias in iNn-^-M- rnidaiw,- ...Mc.i.u 

is montioncd often in the literature (lUrk, 11)74; Rieder, 1977; Women on Word 
and !riia>ie:.. 1978), Counselors have an impact on students in many ways bevond 
the couuselinn situation. rhcy schedule classes and serve as rusource, 
ret<M-ral, and reference poiiits. Their values can have an impact on students 
in ways the student mav never kiuiw ( Verheyden =111 I 1 i a rd , 197/b). 

Approaches to be Used 

[ns(*rvice insn'raiiis have been held at conventions (Kerwood, 197S), as 
charrettes Or wiirkin^ conferences to complete a project (bitten, 197h), at 
regional and local seminars/workshops (bills, 1974; rechnic;il i^ducation Re- 
soai'ch Center, 1974) and at stat e-s|H)nsoued insorvice clinici^ (Barkley, ca. 
19:^5) . 

S[)eciai materials also have l^eon designed which could be used for inservice 
training. Tliese include reviews of tiie literature and the legislation, guide 
for studying local needs and was^s To identify iKirriers to nont rad i r i ona 3 
opporriiuit ies , fDaterials, and activities (Hlli^, 1974; McCune , ct ah, :9^/; 
RohiM-tsoif, 19"s; Verhevden-il i 1 I iard , 197(.; Vetter, et ai,, 1978). 

While the rt^fraining of all vocational educational pei^sonnel should be the 
priiUMts' C(Micern of the itionient » tlie long view must include t lie preservice 
area, neiM'ee prt^n^ams should hv educating adnii n i st rator s , teachers, and 
counseloi's to make the elimination of sex s t e reoi y]i I ng and the eucouragemen t 
of rree ticcupat i ona 1 cb(uce a high juMorits- because stereot>']Hng affects 
i^verv stiulent | Reha ami Nanpi, 1975). Vocational teachers, counselors, and 
atimin i st rat(irs slunild l^e pi'epared to sujiport new nonstcreotyp i c programs ol 
ciivvcv development which recogniiie individual differences and needs from, 
k i ndei'gart en t h rou^di po^t sect^ula vy I eve 1 s ( \ erheydcn=ll i Ilia rd , 1978; 
Wort h ingtiui , 197.^ I . 
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•'PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT" FOR' STUDENTS / ■ . 

TiiQ i;5terature provides many ^stiggest ions for working with students to help 
thrri overcdme the stareotypes holding them back from^free occupational choice. 
Awareness^ sessions are. suggested, including group dijcussion and.^ole playing, 
to assist youVig women in junior and senior high school to consider male-dom= 
inatud careers (Morris, 1976), * 

The consciousness-raising technrques of the women's movement, geared to the 
neods of young high school women, are recommended to clarify the issues of 
early sex stereotyping (Manuel , 1974) , ■ Career development, programs from 
elementary to community college level are urged for girls and women (Hohenshil, 
1974; Pendleton, 1975)v. Leadership programs with an emphasis on developing 
the leadership skills of women are aming the ways suggested to increase the 
participation of wntTnon- in a broad variety of voi:ational areas, (Bowers, 1975) • 

Students are entitled to curricula designed to foster rather than limit 
expansion of options. Some schools, through round-robin selection of pre- 
vocational courses, allow young men. and women to try out all vocational options 
on a rotating basis (Far^uhar and Mohlman, 1973). Other secondary schools 
have instituted women '^ studies courses fox noncollegc bdund senior 
high school women' (Green* ca» 1974), 

The research on intervention with students is yielding information of interest 
concerning career exploration. In one intervention strategy, sixth grade 
girls met with their ^counselors for 30 minutes a week for six \\eeks. The 
girls participated ih a variety of activities including role playing, research, 
and job site visits. At the end of the six week period the girls had tripled 
the number of job options they were able to suggest for an adult woman. 
However, all the choj^ces were still sex-.stereotypic. The researchers conclude 
that it is not enough to simply talk about, careers, or j^bs, or expanding 
options unless the question of sex s^tcreotyping is addressed directly (Harris, 
1974). As the following research indicates, even that may not be enough, 

in a test of another Intervention strategy, upper elementary girls and boys 
were prbvided new career education materials for use in the classroom. These 
materials were nonstereotypic and sex stereotyping was discussed with the 
youngsters in the class. A post-test indicated that , the students expanded 
options for women and that the new options were non-sex stereotypic. However, 
^when the girls and boys were asked what they Intended or would choose for 
themselves, their answers for themselves stiU followec^ traditional roles. 
The Researchers concluded that the intervention, although addressing' sex 
stereotyping, was not personalizod sufficiently. Youngsters still did not 
feel fre^ to consider the nontraditionul options for^themsqlves (Parks, 1976). 
These research studies have considerable implication for the training of 
vocational teachers, counselors, and administrators whc| wish to help their' 
students achieve boyond sex-role stcruofypes. I 
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THE ROLE OF SEX EQUITY COORDINATORS, - . , . . 

In Title II of the vocaftdcsnal educatioht amendments of 1976, a new category of 
vocational educator was otitU'ned:,' 'a person or persons with a federal funding 
of $50 boo a year who would bring awareness of sex stereotyping and the require- ^ 
ments of the sex discrimination laws, as "they affect the students and , . 
employees of vocational education, to the vocational education system in each 
state and the District of Colipbia. . ' , 

In Fall, 1978 this author /asked the sex equity coord in'atbrs in each state to 
share information about training on sex equity. Twenty-one of the coordina- 
tors responded and t-Heir approaches varied widely.' In a few states an effort 
is heing mide to systematize the training offered to vocational educators. 
Some coordinators have begun with presentations ft statewide conferences on 
vocational education. , SomS States are organizing training which will 
cover the entire , state. Other states are responding to requests for assist- 
ance and holding workshop^ when invited to do so on a slte-by-site basis. 
Few of the efforts have .formal evaluation components and the planned cvalu^- 
at'lons have not been completed. . 

The focus of the training In each state is often quite varied. Some states 
are producing , exemplary materials fahging from compilations- of existing 
materials to production of vldeb tapes. One state has emphasized special 
workshop's for students in the belief that peers can be effective in reducing 
pressure against nontraditlonal .vocational training. ^Another state ,is using 
a two -day approach with the second day's training being !held six months aftey 
the first In order" to give trainees^ time to try out new Ideas and come back 
to share 'succea^ses and get 'help with problemsi One state has mounted a media 
campaign on training for displaced homemakers and the needs of minority 
women. Another has' scheduled vocational 'teachers into classrooms where they 
are learning skills nontraditlonal for thelr-Sex while being the only member 
of their sex in the classroom/lab/shop. The myth that business and industry 
will not hire workers in nontraditlonal jobs is being attacked In industry- 
education workshops. • , , j 

In some offices the sex-equity staff are taking responsibility for the training, 
while In others the staff are contracting out tb firms. In almost every state 
the sex equity coordinator is making herself of himself available for presen- 
tations at conferences sponsored by educational and noneducational institutions 
and organizatlo^ns . - / ' 

The sex equity' coordinators vary in their concepts of what is the -"best" way 
to proceed with training. The positions range widely. Some coordinators feel 
that awareness is the key issue--if people do not understand of care about 
equity,' they Will not go out of their way to "achieve it. ^t the other end of 
the spectrum are coordinators who feel that vocational educators have a* legal 
responsibility to work directly to achieye equity In their policies and 
programs. 'Both of these opinions are reisonable. ^ 
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Attitudes and actions are equally important In this' area. It it critical 
, that an effort be made to 'develop ah awarenes^ of sex bias -and its long-range 
consequences for students' lUyei- For those trapped in personal sex bias so 
severe they cannot relinquish their stereotypic beliefs regardless of the 
'needs of their students, the authority of the law and their legal responsi- 
bilities under the law must "be brought to bear.^ ' 

Those who ^ish to avoid vocational sex equity will occasionally take 'the 
position that students or their parents are not interested* in nontraditional 
training. Vocational educators should realize that this concept is less tr^e. 
today than It may have been in the pa^t, , For example, the Girl Scouts of . 
America (1978), the Girls Clubs of America (1978) and the Future Homemakers 
of America (1977) are involved in bringing awareness of nontraditional careers 
to the young people in th^pir programs. Parents 
their sons and daughters take up^ nontraditional 
supposed. Sex equity coordinators caTv serve as 
vocational educators. 



REVIEW AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Two areas ^eem importaiit to review:, first, how 
and second, how the training will be conducted. 



"Planning for Training 

The response'to-request approach to training is 
training plan. When sex equity cobrdinators oj* 
able, they build confidence and reputation with 

iby itself cannot be equated within organized^ systematic, ongoing training 
program, ■ 

Initiatives by the 'sex equity coordinator are critical at the LEA lever, 
^ because few^ building staff are in position to invite a major training effort 
to come into their school. Few vocational educators go to>regional 'confer- 
ences. A vocational teacher cannot leave the shop/classroom/laboratory for a 
local inservice effort without the approval of the superintendent. 

On the other hand, it is difficult for projects funded at the national level 
to reach more .than a small prcrport ion of local schoo^ districts. The Sex 
Equality Guidance Opportunitirfa (SEGO) project has conducted the greatest 
number of sex equity workshops /nationally. "Project staff held five to s^x 
^^-^orkshops in every state and tne District of Columbia, and reached 7,0pp V 
local educators at drive-in, one-day workshops . (Verheyden-Hilliard^/lS^fi) * . 
This still leaves thousands in rteed of training. 



may be more ready to have 
vocations than has^ t^een 
bridges between parents and 



states will plan for training 



a useful component in the 
others are helpful and axail- 
little risk. This approach^ 



Sq* equity coordinatars can now train eciucators in eacii state, making the 
possibility'of reaching every wcational teacher very real, Engaging the 
interest and cooperation of the local superintendent i's important in obtaining, 
the release of .the^ vocational people who work directly with the students. 
Significant -'training may be needpd for the superintendents themselves. 

Another group ©f eiucators for whom instrvice training should' be provided are 
counselors and teachers in jurtior high schools . While the junior high schools 
may not seem to be the province of the sex equity coordinator, they can be a 
vital part of the sex equity training program, as they'set up the prevocational 
-courses which assist or ll|mit future vocational options. Teachers, eounselors 
and administrators in elementary schools could also benefit from an update on 
voca,tional education and the new opportunities it provides. 

Nonstereotypic career exploration must take" place at the elementary and 
junior high school levels before secondary level vocational education becomes 
a real option for young women' and meif. 'Junior high school administrators 
sometimes assembl.e an audience to hear the high school vocational teacher 
give an overview of a storeotypicaUy male or female course of study. Often,, 
alL boys or all girls are invited to hear presentations on traditionally 
so^typed careers, such as cosmetology or auto mechanics. 'Handling recruit- 
ment programs in this way is not only shortsi-ghted but a violation of Title 
IX. It also presents barriers to sex fair career exploration. ' ^ 

Training ■ " , J 

i 

Pffectlve training recognizes the'human element in vocational education. Many 
Jocational teachers cofme from fields of work or union activity where women 
or men have *been traditionally^ excluded. These teachers may have a more 
difficult time reaching out and encouraging students of the opposite sex. 
This may affect the recrui*tmont process more than is realized. Young women 
and men may be uncertain about approaching such traditionally sex-typed 
programs because they have ncJ. reason to believe that attitudes of the teachers 
or" expectations for the course have changed. A review of the literature 
revoMs articles written by women on how to open up traditionally female 
courses to men (Dowell and (Ireonwood, 197§; Kohlman, 1975), but there is no / 
comparable literature on opening up traditionally male courses to women. ' / 
Young womefi in vocational programs nontraditional for their sex may need 
special educational' support sys.tems which appear to be less necessary for ; 
young men entering formerly female- intensive programs. / • 

Key Points in Sex Equity Programs ' ^ , ^' 

I. Admfe^lstmtors' at the na^onfrl ^ state, and local level should ,be 
involved in comprehons ive inaervice trainihg on planning and 
monitoring the sex fairness of the programs for which' they are 
responsible* ^ , 




2, * yocational educators who are. v^ofron should be moved into leadersblp 

positions in significant numbers at the national, states,, and local 
level, ' , * I " , 

3, State plans should articulate and implement p^'ograms that reach teachi'rs 
in every shop/laboratory/classroom with intensive and comprehensive' 
inseTrvice on sex fairness including: , , ' " 

a* how to recruit, that is, provide information in a p©siti;ye^v 
manner on .courses of study which are presently nontraditional 
for each sex ^ ' ^ 

, b. specific techniques to support, students and .their' parents 

in nontradit ional exploration and training 
, -c. how to adjust to females in the shop, laboratory 

and classroom - . 



Prognosis . * ' ^-^ ' , ^ 

Should we be pleased or angry about the work being done to"^ achieve sex equity 
inyocational education? Beginning steps, are being made in some states to 
organize a concerted attack on the problem. Tn other states, it appears that 
little or nothing is being done, ^ - 

Federal legislation requiring sex fairness in vocational education has been 
in effect since 1972. The need for desegregation in vocational education is 
specifically mentioned in Title IX. The vocational education amendments 
establishing the Sex Equity Office and Calling for significant attention to 
sex equity have been, in place fo^r two years. It rs not unreasonable, there- 
fore, to note that vocational education has not yet moved as significantly as 
it could to .change the stereotypes, recruit^ and welcome female and male 
students into all the programs that vocational edupat Ion has tp offer * and^ . 
to support those who make pioneeriftg efforts inv;nontradit ional fields. v 

The tools for implementation exist.. Individuals with knowledge to, lead the 
■^raining are also available. Exemplary materials exist in sufficient variety - 
to begin the effort. Fund^ are available withi^ vocational educat.lpn to carry^ 
out a comprehensive training program, Jhrough the federal effort iin/^he Sex 
Equity' Office alone $2.5 million is being expended annually to achifeve sex 
fairness. It is not too soon to^egin monit&ring that expenditure against 
eitablished criteria of achievement in bringing sex fairness tp vocational 
educationp ; ' * ' . , - 

Vocational iex stereotypfhg resulting in yocational sex discrimination is a ; 
serious matter with serious conseq^uences . High quality inservioe training 
on sex equity is 'in order for all .personnel, including administrators, . teachers, 
and counselors in vocational education. The state-o/-the-art indicates a 
need for training which has goals, clearly defined /and measurable objectives 
aad, most importantly, long range plans to support and reinfofce vocational 
educators in their efforts to help all their students be all they can be. ;^ 



SUMMARY OF TRAINING* IN^ORftATION PROVIDED BY SEX EQUITY COORDINATORS 
(FALL 1978) , . 

Alabama • ^ ^ ^ ; ^ , ^ * . \ ^ > 

Alabama Is providing inservice training on the legal issues of the Title II 
legislation 'and^reviewjng methods to develop affirmative action plms that \ 
work. Staff ars, also assessing cUTrlculum, textbooks^ and audiovisual 
material for i^ex fairness. They are circulating a checklist for developing/ 
Ipca? ^vocational plans for complrance with Title II and Title IX and a 
ch^klist foK^assessing the sex fairness cui^ricular materials/ . 



Arizona - ^ 

Arizona has held three four-hour workshops under the title "Strategies, Tech- 
niques and Effective Resources for Equalizing Opportunities" (STEREO) . The ' . 
workshops were iViirked for distributive education and business and office 
^educatiom teacher/ coordinators and provided awareness activities on sex 
stereotyping, updates on legal requirements^ and allowed time for developing' 
plans of action to implement the changes suggested through the. workshops, A 
day- long '!5>ex Fairness in Career Educalion^' resource sharing forum was held for 
interested vocational and career^ educators, .Arizona also has prepared a loose- 
leaf packet of infdrmation brought together from a variety of sources which 
includes ^wareness activities and annotated resources, . 



Arkansas , - _ 

* . I. ^ ' 

Arkansas has made an effort' to reach students directly through two three-day ^ 
workshops entitled, '^Training in Assuring Equal Access^ fpr Vocational Student 
Leaders," Separate workshops were carried. out for 12S secondary and 85 post- 
secondary students and advisors. ThroUih. games, role-playlng,, discussion and, 
^presentations by consultants, a student-oriented approach to exploring and 
selecting. careers was presented. The students and local advisor participating 
in. the project desi|ned programs and projects for lmplemeni|tion during the 
current school year to eliminate sex bias and promote acc^fance .of nontT^adi- 
tional roles in their local schools, 

Tha workshops were wall received and follow-up ^the student-developed plans 
Kill be conducted during the current school. year^ Projects will be monitored; 
descriptive reports of the activities, will be prepared and disseTpinated within 
the state to further expand student involvement , 



Cilifornia^ 



California has let a substantial contract to develop high quality inservice 
training for scGondary schoils, community colleges, state staff, and local, 
district and county administrators of vocational education* 

Fourteen workshops will be held for community college vocational educators . 
and 20 workshops will be held for secondary vocational education persdnnel. 
At each of these worjkshopiS, 12 categories of vocational education programs , 
will be covered, The workshops will deal with, sex roles, curriculum, law* 
self-study, and action plans. Monitoring and review i n^s t rumen ts and grievance 
propedufes will be'<4ddressed and action jilans and delegation of r^spornsibility 
wirfl be completed The project will be evaluated. ' \ 

Delaware ' ' V 

.Delaware held a special section, "Women in Auto Mechanics,'^ as. part of a we^k- 
long session in j^dating instruction in automotive programs. This would seera 

'to be a useful idea.: wherever there is an update, a significant component of 
that update could be the training of educators^ to work with members of the 
sex which is not traditiortal for |hat oours'e. , 

Hawaii ^ ^ , 

In Hawaii an eig^t-'Wcek course for secondary school vocational . educators has 
'been conducted on awareness issues. Out of the course, a 'source book has 
been developed which will/be field-tested in seven high schools by holding 
two-day workshops for the vocational education personnel at thd high schools. 
Effort has also bfcen made to involve the community col lieges . From the 
community college effort two video tapqs h^ive been developed which can be 
^used as training materials. . 

Idaho 

In Idaho a systematic attempt is being made to reach a variety of vocational 
educators with intensive training. Aii intensive yix-hour staff inservice ^ 
workshop was^ provided to each state supervisor, including the state adminis- 
trator. Woi^;ghops of a day and a half each were provided to siif postsecondary 
tocatipnal and technical schools throughout the state, Thesp were attended by 
administrators, counselors, teachers, business office personnel -and Title IX 
coordinators. Two workshops wetc held for separate groups of home economists. 
Last fall (.1978) a three-hour .workshop at the secondary level was held in ea=:h 
of Idaho -s e^ght regions. The participants included one administrator, teaqher 
and counselor from each Idaho region. Planned for the future is a workshop 
with business and industry representatives and teachers to address the myth 
that industries are not receptive to workers in fields nontr(iditional for 
their SOX* 
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Kansas ' . * 

The Kansas Sex Equity Office is holding two days of workshops with teams of 
three persc^S'--counselor, career education specialist and vocational educator 
from each secondary and postsecondary school that wishes^ to attenrl,, These* 
workshops will* be followed, j^p in the spring with workshops for the same people 
to share successes and concerns and toj gain further information, and support !' 
for their afforts/ ^ ' . 

Marylanrd " . * % 

Maryland held a major two-day staff development workshop on '^Achieving Voca-^ 
tlonal Equity/* All state staff of, the Division of Vocational'Technicai 
Education attended the workshop. In conjunction v/ith the workshof* a resource 
book was, prepared which provided guidelines ot\ Title IX5 including the Office 
for Civil Rights Elementary and Secondary Education Division manual. Other 
resources in the book Include statisticaj infoCTiation on vocational placement* 
awareness actlvitios, reprints of related articles and guidelines for assess- 
ing sexist curricular materials. The purpose of the detailed resource book is 
to cissLst oth^ers to work towards sex equity in their own area, 

Massachusetts 

In Massachusetts an ef.fective way of toaching about'^sex stereafyping is being 
provided at the Cape Cod^/ Regional Vocalional School . TeacherS are given 
**hands-on-^ experience in a vocational area nontradit ional for their sex^and 
liave this experience while being the only'' one of their sdx in the nontraditional 
classroom. Through careful scheduling, a situation is created^ wherry teachers 
experience what it isMike to be the only meniber of their sex in a/iftrticular 
shop. Male auto mechanic teachers are learning sewing in fashion design v/hile 
cosmetology teachers Can be seen welding in the plumbing shop. A. ten-week 
training course resulted in positive changes in ^behavior toward ndntraditio/*al 
shops. As an additional bonus college credit was arranged. 

\ . ^ ^ 

Montana ^ 

' ;\ ^ ■ . ■ " 

Mojftana has provided inservice training for Department of Vocational and 
Occ i|ftt io^iai Services staff. The confisrence dealt with Swarenesg issues^ 
ster^jotyping. in the world of work and information on the meaning aiid require- 
ments of t\he two sex discrimination lawS| Title II and Title IX* The 
Sax Hquity\ Of f ice also participated in"twelve state regional workshops for 
teachers counselors , / 
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Nebraska \ ^ ' • 

Nebraska has conducted several workshops^^for vocational educators in the past 
year. The workshops' are directed ^o reach across disciplinary lines, . 
Teacher/ cQordinators from different areas work together in ways that may not-^ , 
have Dccurred in the past. , Titles of the cross-disciplinary wor^shopi,. have 
included I /-Raisdng Career Aspirations of Female Students," ■*Le^dership Roles 
for Teachers: How to Be a Change Agent,'* and ^Teaching About the Changing 
Roles of Men and Women." Part of the workshop agenda is to get past the 
awareness level and give teachers, counselors, and administrators specific 
Ways to integrate the. equal opportunity concept into t!ie curriculum 

Nevada . _ * ^ ^ 

Nevada haa made an effort to begin 'to providfe inservice training to CETA 

personnei, A two-day v/orkshop der with sex stereotyping, legal implications, 
and concepts of androgyny, 

New Jersey ; 

New Jersey is preparing a handbook for vocational educators on strategies 
for achieving sex equity. The handbook will be composed of inservice tools 
to help local education agencies develop their own training programs. The 
workshops in New Jersey have generally been contracted to, other workshops 
being held by public or private groups which,, in some way address the question 
of vocational development. New Jersey also has developed a media campaign 
with public service announcements aimed at the vocational development of 
displaced homemakers. Annourt^cements have addressed the snocial needs of 
minority women, called attention to apprenticeship training programs, and 
attempted to alert the displaced homomaker, X)T reentry woman, to options 
available to h6r. ' ^ 



New York - ^ . ^ 

In New York, three statewide conferences were held lasting two days each.^ 
Three hundred personnel received training in understanding Title IX, recruit- 
ing students into nontraditional programs and action planning to reduce sex 
bias. Six State Department of Education staff members were trained as 
workshop leaders to conduct the sessions. Thirty statewide inservice .workshpps 
wore also held at area vocational education centers and conmunity colleges, 
comprfhensive school districts and statewide professional organization 
meetings * 
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North Carolina " ' ^ ^ 

North Carolina has been involved in a significant vocational effort, New ^* 
Pioneers, which has included local staff in an awareness session sex equity 
'and the elimination of bias and stef eotypipg. This\,was not a sex equity 
office project and so will not be detailed here. Its efforts, including 
filmstrips, films, and training manuals will be of assistance to the sex 
equity Office. ' ■ . J 



North Dakota 



In North Dakota the significant inservice effort this year was participation 
in^the annual all-services conference where a. major theme of the total 
conference was equity. Coordinators changed during the year and new plans 
are being made fo^r the coming year. , , 



Okldhoma 



In Ofilahoma a significant effort is being made to involve the state and local 
administratibn in the sex fair effort in a systematic manner. High level 
state staff were provided with a two -day workshop* One-and-a-half days were 
provided for area vocational assistant superintendents and other persons 
responsible for Title IX implementation. A three-day workshop .^as held for 
the 20 area vocational technical schools to which two persons from each . 
school were invited, ^All of these workshops were entitled, '»Vo-Tech Endounters 
of the Non-Traditional Kind." The individuals attending "contracted" to* hold 
at least six hour^ of inservice training for their school upon their return to 
home base. The Sex Equity Office paid for the participation of one member of 
the team and the local school supported the participation of the other member 
of the team, ' 

The equity office has begun to involve policy makers who must make sex equity 
part of the i^ everyday concern if it is to become an integral part of the 
concerns and the curriculum of vocational education. ' / 



Oregon 



F'or the pa'st tw^ years Oregon has been involveld in the development and field 
testing of Project Awareness, an inservice training program on sex fairness 
for five northwest states: Alaska, California, Idaho^ Montana, Nevada, and 
Oregon. Oregon has not yet developed any additional trai^ling specific to \ 
vocational educators through the gex Equity Office. 
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louth Cafolina 



South Carolina, has conducted day-and-a-hal£ workshops for area vocational 
canter directors as well as hour -and -a -ha If meeting^ for school staff* 
SiiBEnar iniarvlce progrMis - have been provided along with mini-workshops at 
professional developfflent conferences /for teachers* , 



Utah 



Iti Utah in 1979j the theme of the entire state vocational educ&tion confei 
ence will be equal apcess to vocational education. 
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